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FOREWORD 



One of the major concerns of both education and society today is the continuing ef- 
forts ot many to provide understanding and experiences which will promote desirable 
human relations. 

There are, as we know, no sure answers or easy solutions to the conflicts facing so- 
ciety and our schools today, fn an effort to develop suitable and current materials in the 
area of human relations we have involved administrators, teachers, and other appropri- 
ate personnel in the preparation of these materials. 

We are indebted to participants of the conference who worked so diligently in devel- 
oping this material. I want to personally thank those who have contributed toward this 
project. 

We believe this curriculum guide, if used throughout the schools of our state, will be 
an advance toward a working continuum of efforts to improve intergroup understanding. 

Leslie Fisher 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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THJS WE BELIEVE 



The importance of human relations in public education cannot be overemphasized. 
Unless knowledge is tempered with tolerance and understanding in dealing with human 
relations problems, formal learning can only result in the training of those whose leader- 
ship is not safe. 

Many problems plague our world today because we fail to understand and appreciate 
the motives and attitudes of others. It is only to state a truism to say that strife and mis- 
understandings will abound until such attitudes are altered through our human relations 
efforts. 

Those of us who are associated with public education in Oklahoma believe that: 

• Students must become and remain a constructive force in our efforts to improve 
human relations in our culture. 

• Chief administrators and boards of education in our schools must be committed to 
the spirit of the Civil Rights Act of 1965 and set in motion every possible con- 
structive force which will improve human relations practices in our scnools. 

• Principals, supervisors, and teachers must understand and appreciate their role in 
the great task of improving Human relations through their efforts in our schools. 

• Teacher aides and all non-certified personnel must realize the impact for good 
which they can make in the program of human relations in our schools. 

• Parents and friends of public education throughout the state must find ways and 
means of resolving any residue of prejudice which may militate against our goal of 
“Equal Opportunity for All.” 

• Community leaders as well as all community agencies must promote by word and 
deed all concepts and ideas which are designed to improve human relations and 
common understandings. 

• Municipal, county and state governmental leaders must constantly seek to build a 
better state and world through the promotion of common understandings and ideas 
through improved human relations practices. 

• Human relations etforts must be an outgrowth of knowledge, understandings and 
refined attitudes. 

It is clearly our task to convey this knowledge, impart these understandings and de- 
velop these attitudes. 
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INTRODUCTION 

tu T 5 e ^ u * ure f^ e American Democratic concept may depend upon the effectivene^ of 
the human relations education program in the public schools It is with thic cohorino 
» ““tad that this guide is written. Esrtffid Sta are eSijSly tfifdff 
lenged, hostility toward others is, in some instances, becoming more apparent anfl frus 
7 the improvement of human relationslips is inKing 

administrators, classroom teachers, special service IJSSSi^ 

n?i^ d Jo hat i he w a,e - ial here wil1 P res?nt ideas that can be used and adapted in 
OH»hom» h0, I! a for . ! m P rov ement m all areas of human relations. It is felt that 

~ s are u “* wi,] 

~ *5® material for the guide was complied and prepared by members of the State 

Ste fojge Medium" ShS* P 60 ? 1 ® r *P re ^ n t all geographical sections of the 
state’ KSLm - ad small schools and towns, and the major ethnic groups in the 
f a ® J?u ' hem > the basis for human relations education is the sincere belief and accent- 
an “ “ ‘be worth and dignity of each individual. pt 

The Teacher and Human Relations Education” guide was minted in to*/; u„ t u~ 
Sl«e Depanmem of Education. While .his im piSiX he of i5to ^ rei Js^tere « 
ceived to revise the booklet, to expand the material, art to SEtaS 

dassroom^eacher. 1 " h “ ma " relallons educatio " wl >ich •»■«•>« be adapted fonise by each 

* luman re * at '°^ s ' s a continuing endeavor for each individual. Whether we 
a "=?" e “ °" e ‘ *2 » 'group, in a role as leader or as follower, our sensitivity manors 
needs and our abuty to communicate verbally or nonverbally will determine our under 
standing and acceptance of others. This can be learned rts cai rt aS o^ i^ 
"f P.rejudKes; he learns them. It is said that the needs and feiffiof «ch mp 
son evolve from his environment, his inheritance, his ethnic orientation his value sws- 

tionships wi S th P “li“ Per ' e " CeS AS he “ himself ' his own “If ‘Concept affects his reV 

oJ&SZE5£ SCh “' 10 ski " s • knowled * e ' and 10 ,ive «“ ata*. This is 

In this guide are some suggestions for implementing principles of human relations in 
he educational svstem. In-service for administrators and teaSers is 

fnHnnoroJf s . el * ^ valua,,on . questionnaire for administrators and teachers. ^ requisite 
la ,m P r . ovement “ human relations is the involvement of school personnel 

5Sinf p S ’ and comn, unity in planning and implementing a program which wlli 

only °v he ? eeds and feeii «i s * a m 

h,,f o?clr?f P i ,he s ^T ,al problems confronting the school, home, and community 
v?dual and fh e U ^ e ,ml and i" g k and acce P tan< * of ,h . e resultant responsibilities of the ?n3i- 

indSnlm clfiaf Sitf w 5 ,ch accom P an y this striving toward attainment of individual 
c d group social rights. American citizenship and the human relations concent ic KuSit 
upon the understanding of others and upon the balanc? o"7S ?nd Tsn^SwE i f bl "" 
No guides any better than the peoplewho use it. The commit* sinSvrtis rhk 
guide will be of practical value to you in your schooU . ^ rSourcSl ffiiSS 
successful in the dklahoma schools Where ibey wereVsed h be “ 

sch^s’Lmftis chil^”^ 0 " 1 '° S0Cfe ' y ’ '° eaCh individual - How Ok^ome 



The material in this booklet will provide stimulation and guidance for both adminis- 
trators and teachers in developing teaching ideas for better human relations. The re- 
source units will give teachets suggestions for using their initiative and creative abilities. 

This is a difficult area to strengthen our efforts in the schools for both administrators 
and teachers who are interested in achieving this purpose. The distribution and use of 
the promising ideas and practices presented in this booklet to the schools of Oklahoma 
will serve as a springboard for teacners in improving their teaching of human relations. 

The leadership at all levels can appraise the present situation of their school and seek 
new methods to improve the social, economic and political problems of our society. 

The problem of teaching human relations is not new, the members of this committee 
feel that our goal is to provide a new approach to meeting the problem. 

The feelings and emotions of people must be brought to realize we are to love our 
neighbor as ourselves. The fact is that the worth of an individual is as important as life 
itself. It only takes a little giving of ourselves to help someone along life s lonely jour- 
ney. The feelings and emotions of all of us are so delicate and yet so important in mak- 
ing a life worthwhile. The social, economic and political ills can be solved by helping 
our neighbors. 




THE AMERICAN DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 

In defining the American Democratic Society, we must be cognizant of the fact that 
there are substantial differences of opinion in the various conceots of the term and what 
it means to the individual. However, education should pioneer the way toward clarifying 
these principles which are the endowment and heritage of every American citizen. It is 
the responsibility of all basic institutions — local, state, and national — to strive for the 
fulfillment of the many concepts, principles, values and ideals as set forth in the great 
documents upon which our country was rounded. 
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WHAT ARE THE BASIC MORAL, ETHICAL, AND POLITICAL 
VALUES OF THE AMERICAN DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY? 



Moral and Ethical 




Political 


Values 




Values 


Dignity of Man 
Moral Respon- 
sibility 

Common Consent 
Devotion to Truth 
Brotherhood 




Civil Rights 
Legal Rights 
Personal Rights 
Economic Rights 
Social Rights 



THE 

AMERICAN 
DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 



The moral and ethical values transmitted through our heritage that are most pertinent 
to human relations in the school are: 

• Dignity of Man 

Recognizes all persons as individuals of human worth, capable of excellence, 
and granted equality of opportunity 

• Moral Responsibility 

Assumes the obligation of responsibility relevant to the acceptance of democratic 
values 

• Common Consent 

Adheres to the belief of the rule of the majority with respect for minority rights 

• Devotion to Truth 

Endorses the belief that truth is necessary in all human relations 

• Brotherhood 

Believes that men of all races or religious backgrounds are involved in achieving 
the same ultimate goal 

These values have been expressed andprotected by laws dating from the Constitution 
to present-day Civil Rights legislation. These acts provide for protection of the follow- 
ing values: 

• Civil Rights 

Right of Expression 

Right of Worship 

Right of Assembly 

Right to Participate in Government 

• Legal Rights 

Right to Equality before Law 
Right to Due Process of Law 
Right to Freedom from Arbitrary Arrest 
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• Personal Rights 

Right to Mobility 
Right to Protection 
Right to Ownership 

• Economic Rights 

Right to Work 

Right to Organize 

Right to Fair Compensation 

• Social Rights 

Right to Education 

Right to Participate in Cultural Life 

In summary, the American democratic society has been built upon basic tenets of 
good human relations among all men. These beliefs and values are the heritage upon 
which education must continue to build by providing experiences for all children that 
will promote an even greater understanding and an even greater nation. 

GENERAL STATEMENT OF PROBLEMS 

Issues and problems of interpersonal and intergroup relationships in this nation and in 
the world must be directly confronted. Political and legal actions have been the major 
motivating forces for achievement of equality and effective human relationships. Su- 
preme court decisions, legislation in civil rights, the emergence of new African-Asian 
nations, international cooperation through the United Nations and other activities are 
relevant and important. They are not enough. Political action alone cannot achieve 
these desired results. 

Public school educators have the responsibility to effectively implement the intent of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Educators must assume the major responsibility for in- 
struction in human relationships and interaction. These changes are long overdue in the 
social, economic and political fabric of our society. Teachers and children working to- 
gether will develop skills, understandings, attitudes and values which support the impor- 
tance of the individual and the concept of human dignity. 

CULTURAL DIVERSITY AND HUMAN RELATIONS 

The United States of America is a nation of immigrants. Ethnic and cultural groups 
now here, including the American Indian, had their origins elsewhere. Through tne 
years the idea of America as a “melting pot” has persisted. However, within the pres- 
ent population produced by generations of acculturation, the separate and distinct 
threads of the culture of national, ethnic, and religious groups which have come to these 
shores remain. 

Each grout) brought its own customs and patterns of behavior which underwent modi- 
fication as life developed here. Diversification existed and still exists. All the citizens of 
our nation have not had equal access to educational opportunity. Social classes have 
developed. Countless millions still live in the shadow of economic poverty and cultural 
deprivation. 

With all its weaknesses, the most significant force in molding the many into a whole 
has been the system of free public education. The program of the school must remain 
open and equally accessible to all pupils without relation to ethnic, religious, national or 
socioeconomic background. 

If our nation is to capitalize on the strengths of its diverse population, we must have 
access to factual knowledge and intelligent interpretation of the factors which support 
diversity. It must be realized that much conflict and bitter controversy in the American 
society exists because millions of people have never had access to the truth regarding 
peoples of different ethnic, national, religious, social, political and economic groups. 

Teachers must provide pupils with the chance to develop understandings, attitudes, 
and appreciations regarding problem areas which provoke these tensions and conflicts in 
our society. Achievement of this task must not be left to chance. Educators must identi- 
fy places in the curriculum where experiences concerning good human relations will be 
provided for children and youth. 
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MAJOR AREAS OF CONCERN OR CONFLICT 
IN HUMAN RELATIONS IN OUR SOCIETY 







MAJOR AREAS OF CONCERN OR CONFLICT 
IN HUMAN RELATIONS IN OUR SOCIETY 



Health 

Drug abuse or misuse 
Adequate health care 
Hospitalization 
Nutrition 
Food additives 
Inadequate diet 
Environmental Concern 
Pollution of air and water 
Maintaining ecological balance 
Conservation of resources 
Changing Sexual Mores 
Legalization of abortion 
Marriage 

Birth control — the pill 
Population Explosion 

Regulation of family size to control population 
Youth-Adult Conflict 
Voting age — 18 or 21 
The age of reaching majority 
Draft age 

Dress and behavior — the hippy trend, mini or maxi 
hair and dress 

The car — responsibilities of youth and of adults 
Minority Rights 
Open housing 
Integration 

Genuine quality educational opportunity 
Equal employment opportunity 
Separatism or am^^iation 
Women’s Rights 

Education in home and child management 
Training or education for employment 
Equal rights — work, legal 
Birth Control 

The role of government in solution of economic and social problems 
Poverty and it* alleviation 
Mental illness 
Crime and delinquency 
Society’s responsibility for the aging 
Police-community relations 
Law enforcement and individual civil rights 
Crime and delinquency 
Preserving law and order 

The right to peaceful dissent — riots, student unrest 
School-community relations 
The school drop-out 

Integration of school and staff in the public school 
Busing 

Public housing 
Fair housing 

Training and education for employment 
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• Labor-management relations 

The right to work 

On-the-job training of the disadvantaged 
Hiring of the disadvantaged 
Soaring prices and wages 
Product quality control 

• The impact of science and technology on the economic and social life of society. 

Scientific and technological knowledge explosion and control 
Exploration of space 

Our shrinking world due to improved communication and transportation 
Influence of television and news media on the public consumer as instigators of 
change and molders of thinking and behavior 

• Inter-faith relations — the right to religious belief 

Religion in the public schools — prayer and religious teaching forbidden 
Changing moral and ethical values 

• War and Peace 

Atomic energy — for destructive use or peaceful aid to man 
The right to wage war or the right to choose not to wage war 
Individual rights or national rights and concerns take precedence 
Weapons to wage war, criminal use, or for sports such as hunting, and individu- 
al protection 

• Political Freedom 

Voter apathy 
Political extremism 



WHAT ARE SOME OF THE MAJOR OBSTACLES 
TO IMPROVE HUMAN RELATIONS? 

• Racial diversity. All cultures must make contributions to have a complete society. 

• Religious diversity. All religions with their beliefs must be respected because they 
have contributed to the character controls and moral strengths of our society. 

• Value structures. Value structures of major groups are different but they are basic 
contributions which helped to make a complete society. 

• Prejudice and discrimination. They are a result of customs and habits which are 
a part of cultural differences. We must understand that many of these have contrib- 
uted to our American society. 

• Family background. The degrees of economic conditions and education result 
from the environment. We realize the ability of individuals is not equal. 

• Capacity for adjustment. This is only achieved by the compassion of others to 
understand and help. 

• Teacher attitudes toward non-academic pupils and the non-conformist. Pre- 
pare teachers to accept and understand differences. 

• Teacher-student-parent relations. In our society today students want to be recog- 
nized as responsible individuals. A way should be opened to encourage students 
and teachers to discussion and problem solving before parents become involved. 

• Poor physical development and health. This may be due to economic depriva- 
tion. Nutrition of mother and child not only affects health and physical develop- 
ment, but may affect learning ability. 

• Differences in aspirational level. There is a differing aspirational level within the 
various cultures. 

• Teacher attitudes toward people of different socio economic backgrounds. 

Teachers need to avoid rejection of the socio economically deprived child. Needs 
of individuals in various socio economic circumstances differ. 
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WHAT IS MEANT BY “GOOD HUMAN RELATIONS” 

IN THE SCHOOLS? 

Prerequisites 

• Human relations begin with a strong administrative leadership. 

• To Create an atmosphere within the faculty, student body and community, a genu* 
me desire to better understand the individual needs of each student, and to give 
them the necessary skills and knowledge to develop an environment where each 

f erson is treated with integrity as an individual, 
eachers should practice a continued awareness of human relations attitude both in 
and out of the classroom and should understand the cultural and social back* 

S ounds of students. 

iministrators should provide teachers with materials to assist in integrating mi* 
nority history and culture in classroom instruction. 

I 
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• Teachers should assist students to understand that effective group living comes 
about by observing rules and regulations. 

• The classroom instruction should stimulate the process for development of such 
values as freedom, critical thinking, self-direction, creativity and cooperation — 
those very values which give meaning to democratic functioning. 

• Recognition of the basic human needs and motivation should further emotional and 
social development. 

1 . Emotional development 
To have each child: 

a. Feel accepted, wanted and loved. 

b. Experience joy and beauty. 

c. Develop an acceptable self-image. 

d. Develop a sense of values. 

e. Experience success, gain self-confidence, and develop independence and per- 
sonal responsibility. r 

2. Social development 
To have each child: 

a. Become more aware of the world around him and know how he relates to it. 

b. Learn to live comfortably with others. 

c. Understand that freedom to initiate and direct one’s own experiences involves 
respect for authority and the rights of others. 

d. Learn to accept and understand his own feelings and those of others. 

e. Gain understanding of his relations to others. 

Human Characteristics 

4 To avoid hostility, indifference, mistrust, prejudices and hatred the student body 
should be involved in planned and organized activities that will facilitate inter ac- 
tion of all minority groups into the total phases of the school program. 

• To accomplish such a goal classrooms should use the influence and skills of com- 
munity leaders of all races as resource personnel for in-service program of faculty 
and in-group counseling with students. 

Behavior Patterns 

• To avoid stereotyping and discrimination a teacher should be aware of the sensitiv- 
ity that students may have for the “catch phrases’’ that might refer to their cultural 
and economic background. 

Some of the expressions most frequently used are: 

a. nigger shooter 

b. free, white and twenty-one 

c. nigger toe 

d. wild Indian 

e. white trash 

f. across the tracks 

g. wetbacks 

• A student should not become a scapegoat for a teacher’s downgrading of his ac- 
tions and abilities in the presence of his peers and superiors. 

• Teachers in integrated classrooms should realize that every student should be pro- 
vided a feeling of belonging tempered with direction and discipline. Love is not 
always an outwardly seen emotion but may be expressed in sincerity and concern. 
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IMPROVING HUMAN RELATIONS UNDERSTANDING 

IN THE SCHOOL 







IMPROVING HUMAN RELATIONS UNDERSTANDING 

IN THE SCHOOL 



I. What are some possible approaches to improved human relations in the schools? 

The curriculum and every activity of the school should provide opportunities for the 

development of attitudes, values ana behavior conducive to constructive human relation* 
ships. All school personnel should recognize and utilize ttese opportunities if improved 
human relationships are to be achieved. Every subject area of the curriculum on every 
grade level provides some unique opportunity for the teachei to increase knowledge and 
develop enlarged understanding ana appreciation of the differences which divide and tbs 
similarities which exist. Increased attention to the similarities which exist is a profitable 
approach. 

The key to good human relations in the school is a team of faculty and school leaders 
who exemplify in their behavior toward each other and toward students a genuine com- 
mitment to the values identified earlier with emphasis on respect for the individual. Fac- 
ulty seminars and other in-service activities, utilizing competent outside resource people 
and consultants have been found useful. Some schools have successfully devoted pre- 
school workshops to the exploration of problems associated with improved human rela- 
tions education including tne human relations dimension of the school dropout. Early 
training of prospective teachers should be focused on developing behavior and attitudes 
resulting in effective leadership in the area of human relations. 

The extra-classroom program offers favorable situations for developing constructive 
attitudes and behaviors in human relations. Special assembly programs and inter-school 
exchange programs provide excellent opportunities for better understanding between 
diverse groups. The guidance program of the school is a rich resource, as are social ac- 
tion projects undertaken by various groups of students in the community or school. 

Sound mental health for pupils and faculty is a characteristic of good schools. Im- 
proving school holding power and reduction of the drop-out rate is an item of high prior- 
ity in American public education today. Success in this effort will occur when teachers 
and other education personnel freely accept all children and youth without regard to 
background and sincerely work with them at their level of comprehension and ability. 
The capacity of the pupil to identify with the school and to experience some success in 
his enaeavors is basic to improved holding power. Faculty alertness in recognizing and 
doing something about improved human relations will pfcxmit a serious attack to be 
made on the problem. For example, a significant human relations factor is easily observ- 
able as the typical assortment of causes of dropouts is analyzed by a school staff. 

Many schools have already taken the lead in stimulating community groups to explore 
the major areas of controversy and conflict which inhibit the development of good hu- 
man relations. Some schools have successfully used: 

1. The P.T.A. and the various booster clubs that require parental involvement. 

2. In-service workshops that encourage school-community relationships. 

3. Projects to promote adult education. 

4. Community leaders as resource people. 

II. How can teachers acquire security in dealing with controversial issues and 
problems? 

Teachers, school administrators and other professional and para-professional educa- 
tors must deal courageously w. th the problems and issues which commonly provoke ten- 
sion and conflict in school and community. They should be provided protection by 
board of education policies which appropriately protect academic freedom and which 
encourage teachers to plan effectively in providing opportunity for adolescents to ex- 
plore, study and discuss the problems and issues which are currently the subject of adult 
discussion and controversy in the society. Human relations must be promoted by design, 
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not by accident. The individual teacher is obligated to surround these instructional er- 
forts with a climate which encourages the search for truth and information brsed on the 
best research available. He is further obligated to encourage dissent, to avoid indoctrina- 
tion and to provide challenging opportunities for the reduction of prejudice and intoler- 
ance. 

III. What can the teacher and administrator do? 

• Recognize and appreciate cultural differences and similarities of members of the 
educational staff by the introduction of open forums, panels, discussions and other 
planned experiences dealing with inter-group problems. 

• Discourage stereotyped ideas, concepts and expressions when they are damaging 
to good human relations by pointing to the worth, the dignity, the uniqueness of every 
individual regardless of his race, religion and socioeconomic background. 

• Help other members of the staff such as para-professionals and non-certified per- 
sonnel in developing behavior which respects differing cultures, races and groups. 

• Avoid remarks which tend to downgrade any ethnic group such as the use of “trig- 
ger words” — spick, wop, honky, nigger, welfare, white trash, and the like. 

• Recognize that the school in the changing social order must deal effectively with 
all groups in providing equality of educational opportunity for all based upon the prem- 
ise that public education in America must be the agency through which the changing 
social order can be refined and made more meaningful. 

• Establish a warm relationship with all pupils avoiding over-permissiveness and 
help each to identify with the school realizing that a child must know that he is accepted 
before productive work can be expected. 

• Develop in pupils, parents, community leaders and all community agencies appre- 
ciation and understanding of differences and similarities between various cultures, races 
and creeds by realizing that every child must achieve to his optimum and that his 
achievements must be in line with his abilities. 

• Recognize and provide for the motivational differences attributed to race and so- 
cioeconomic background by motivating each child to achieve to his maximum through 
the provision of a school curriculum where he can work at his own level. He must com- 
pete with himself rather than those of differing abilities. 

• Emphasize the contributions made by people of all racial, ethnic and cultural 

S s to the American democratic society by a thorough study of the contributions 
have been made to our democratic way of life by leaders of minority races such 
as Negro history, the contributions of the American Indian as well as other minority 
groups. 

• Assist pupils to identify with and develop pride in the cultural group to which they 
belong. 

• Recognize the distinct limitations of standardized test scores in interpreting the 
growth ana achievement of many pupils who come from varying cultural and socioecon- 
omic backgrounds by realizing that each individual is unique and that the behavioral 
characteristics of any child requires much objective information. 

• Take into consideration the matter of cultural deprivation in working with children 
and youth from families in this category by understanding fully the parental, peer and 
community influences and the limits of deprivation which every child has experienced. 

• Understand and appreciate the differing value systems which are the basis for the 
behavior of many pupils who belong to minority groups by recognizing that all behavior 
is caused and that behavioral change can come only through a change in the individual 
values which are held by the student. 

• Seize opportunities to include appropriate elements of human relations education 
in the regular and extra-classroom program of the school by deliberately planning educa- 
tional and community experiences which will direct the attention of both school and 
community to the need for improved human relations. 



RESOURCE LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



The learning activity units in this section are designed only to give classroom teachers 
some ideas of projects which have been tried successfully in Oklahoma schools. They 
are presented here in capsule form with much detail omitted. Each school and each 
classroom would need to adapt and expand the ideas given here to apply to its own situ- 
ation. 





Bring magazines that are unique 
and cultural in aspect 

Provide for time in which there can 
be interaction (unstructured), and 
with a minimum of adult interven- 
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COUNTING SONG — DOS Y DOS 

dos y dos son cuatro 
cuatro y dos son seis 
seis y dos son ocho 
y echo diesiseis 

Translation 

2 and 2 are 4 
4 and 2 are 6 
6 and 2 are 8 
and 8 = 16 
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6. Song books. Growing With 
Music, Prentice-Hall. Contains 
carols from other lands. 

Carol in Spanish included (words 
and music) 



LA NAVIDAD 



1. O santisimo, felicisimo, 

Grati tienoi de Navidad 
Cristo el prometido 

ha por fin venido. 

Alegria, Alegria, Cristiandad. 

2. O santisimo, felicisimo 
Grato tiempo de Navidad 

Coros celestiales cantan los mortales 
Alegria, Alegria, Cristiandad. 

Translation 

1 . O holy day, happy day 
happy Christmas time. 

Christ the promised one 
has finally come. 

Joy, joy to Christians. 

2. 0 holy day, happy day 
happy Christmas time 
celestial choirs, mortals sing. 

Joy, joy to Christians. 
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** O san ti si mo, fe li ci si mo, Gra ti tien oideNa vi dad 
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Cristo el pro me ti do ha por fin ve ni do. A le gri a, A le gri a. 




Cris tian dad. 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAMS 



Understanding by staff members of the problems facing the school setting and the 
values and attitudes which may be represented among staff, pupils, and parents is an 
important pre-requisite to improved efforts in the area of human relations education pro- 
grams. These summary suggestions for in-service programs for teachers have all been 
conducted in Oklahoma schools. For a more detailed description, you may wish to talk 
with the director of the in-service program at that particular school. 



IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 
“Black Music In The Curriculum” 



rnIJn J!?H S f rV1Ce training worksh °P described below was one in a series of workshops 

1969 igw f Th? v f f0Ups of ' e * chei J in ,he Enid Public Schools during schoolyear 

i,?nnc!I? J h « wo f sfio < P V as des, 8 ned specifically for music teachers, but with adap- 
tations has been used with classroom teachers in general. 



CONCEPTS 

1 . An understanding of the cultural heri- 
tage of Negro children will assist the 
teacher in teaching all children in a 
desegregated classroom. 

2. Music more than any other art form 
has been an expression of the Negro 
experience in America. 

3. The proper utilization of Negro music 
in the classroom will help children to 
develop better inter-group relations. 

4. Teachers must use considerable care in 
selecting music that is relevant for use 
in a desegregated classroom. 

5. Teachers must use methods of present- 
ing Negro music in ways that are rele- 
vant to an integrated society. 



BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

1 . Teachers will exhibit an understanding 
of the history of Negro music in Amer- 
ica. 

2. Teachers will exhibit an understanding 
of how the Negro experience in Amer- 
ica has brer, expressed in Negro mu- 
sic. 

3. Teachers will exhibit an understanding 
of the effects that Negro music can 
have on the attitudes of people. 

4. Teachers will develop more effective 
methods of selecting music by and 
about Negroes. 

5. Teachers will develop more effective 
methods of teaching Negro music in 
ways that are relevant to an integrated 
society. 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Morning Session No. 1 (Approximately 
1 1/2 hours): 

Consultants experienced in music and 
human relations presented a program 
— utilizing narration and musical 
examples — that described the devel- 
opment of Negro music in America. 
Tne presentation covered all aspects of 
Negro music from its African origins 
to current trends in jazz and serious 
music. The presentation correlated the 
musical developments with the experi- 
ences of the Negro from the begin- 
nings of slavery to the current time. 

Morning Session No. 2 (Approximately 
1 hour): 

This session was an unstructured inter- 
action which allowed teachers and 
consultants to explore further the mate- 
rial presented in the first session. 

Afternoon Session No. 1 (Approximate- 
ly 1 1/2 hours): 

This session used both formal presenta- 
tions and unstructured interaction be- 
tween teacher and consultants. This 
session focused on the following topics 
related to the selection of music: 

(1) the works of Negro composers. 

(2) criteria to use in selecting music 
for use in desegregated class- 
rooms, 

(3) the use of non-Negro music that 
is associated with the Negro 
experience (ex., Stephen Foster 
songs) 

Afternoon Session No. 2 (Approximate- 
ly 1 1/2 hours): 

This session used both formal presenta- 
tions and unstructured interaction be- 



tween teachers and consultants. This 
session focused on the following top- 
ics: 

(1) teaching songs that contain Ne- 
gro dialect, 

(2) teaching traditional songs that 
contain terms that are offensive 
to many Negroes in today’s so- 
ciety. 

(3) methods of relating Negro music 
to other curricular areas. 



MATERIALS AND RESOURCES 

Consultants who were utilized: 

(1) Mr. Ralston O. Pitts, Music Coor- 
dinator, Mesa, Arizona Public 
Schools 

(2) Mrs. Freddie Cudjoe, Advisory 
Specialist, Oklahoma City Public 
Schools 

(3) Mrs. June McKinney, Pianist, 
Oklahoma City 

(4) Mr. Don Bloom, Administrative 
Assistant, Enid Public Schools 

Materials (A packet containing copies 
of each of the following was given to 
each teacher): 

(1) Baker, David. Black Music (A 
chapter from the forthcoming book 
by the Director of the Jazz Studies 
Program, Univ. of Indiana) 

(2) Jones, LeRoi. Blues People; N.Y.: 
Wm. Morrow and Co., 1963. 

(3) Lincoln, C. Eric. The Negro Pil- 
grimage in America, N.Y.: Ban- 
tam Books, Inc. 

(4) Music Educators Journal, Vol. 56, 
No. 5 (Jan. 1970). 

(5) Reprints of 5 current journal arti- 
cles concerning Negro music and 
race relations. 

(6) A bibliography of books and re- 
cordings dealing with Negro music. 



IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 
DESEGREGATION AND INTEGRATION 
CHICKASHA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Objectives 



1. To involve all school personnel in planned, organized activities that will facilitate 
total desegregation and integration of minority groups into all phases of the school 



volve the student body in planned, organized activities that will facilitate to- 
tal desegregation and integration of minority groups into all phases of the school 
program. 

To work with community groups to further better understanding of the different 
races and ethnic groups and to enable these groups to assist in the objectives for 
total integration. 

To work with family units to create better understanding of racial and ethnic dif- 
ferences. 

Phase I — Organization and Planning 

The following personnel and resource groups will implement the program plan to 
achieve the stated objectives. 

A. Director: E. B. Turley, Superintendent of Schools 

B. Curriculum Coordinator: Miss Wilma Cox 

C. Coordinator: Mrs. Betty Glasscock 

D. Secretary: From Minority Group 

E. Steering Committee: Composed of faculty members, students and lay personnel 

F. Consultants: To be selected from a list recommended by Consultative Center of 
Okla. University and Human Relations Section of the State Department of Educa- 
tion 

Phase II — Pre-School Workshop 

Participants will be the entire professsional and para professional staff of tne school 
system. This will be a two-day workshop with the major emphasis to make the faculty 
sensitive to the needs of minority groups and to provide them with the necessary skills 
and knowledge to identify and solve human relations problems. Participating in the 
workshop will be Dr. Joe Hill, Assistant Superintendent of Evanston Schools, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, and consultants from the Consultative Center, University of Oklahoma. 

Phase III — Administrative In-Service Workshop 

The participants will be the administrative staff of all building and supervisory per- 
sonnel, approximately twelve in each workshop. The major emphasis of this work- 
shop will be to identify problems in pupil-teacher relationships and to provide leader- 
ship from the principal to the teacher and maintain proper rapport with the coordinator 
of the program. 

Phase IV — Academic In-Service Workshop 

Participants will be the department heads and instructors in social studies area. 

The major emphasis of this workshop will be to integrate minority history and cul- 
ture into the social studies curriculum. 

Phase V — Student Activities Workshop 

The participants will be the sponsors of student activities as well as in student lead- 
ership positions. 

The major emphasis will be to increase the participation of minority groups in all 
student activities. 




am. 



Phase VI — Student Involvement 

Advisory committees will be formed from the student body to work with the coor- 
dinator to identify problems and secure this support in building better relations. 

Phase VII — Community Involvement 

The coordinator will attend community group meetings and assist in any way that 
would better conditions within the community and make it a better place for minority 
groups to live. The coordinator will also appear before all community civic groups to 
promote better human relations in Chickasha. 

Phase VIII — Family Counseling 

Teachers will be encouraged to make home visits. In addition, the local district will 
provide one white elementary principal and one Negro principal for home visitation 
and counseling on a one-half day basis. 

Phase IX — Evaluation 

The Consultative Center, University of Oklahoma, has pre-tested the attitude of 
teachers and made a complete student survey. A follow-up with a similar test and sur- 
veywill give a fair evaluation. 

The dissemination of the evaluation and progress reports will be made available to 
the community through the news media. It will also be made available to the faculty. 
State Department of Education and the Consultative Center. The staff of the Chick- 
asha faculty will be nnde available to act as consultants to other schools, which will 
be dissemination of our program. 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 
DESEGREGATION AND INTEGRATION 



Title: A Proposed In-Service Educational Program to Facilitate Total School Desegrega- 
tion in the Hugo Public Schools to be Implemented During the School Year 1970- 
71. 

Submitted By: 

Hugo Independent School District #39 
Hugo, Oklahoma 74743 
Objectives: 

The objectives of the proposed program are: 

(1) To improve the professional skills of the teachers in dealing with problems of 
school desegregation and integration; 

(2) To improve the teachers’ understanding of the minority group students; 

(3) To improve the teachers’ effectiveness in teaching the minority group student; 

(4) To improve the teachers’ ability to identify learning disabilities of the minori- 
ty group students; and . 

(5) To assist in developing curricula concepts and changes in the program needed 
to meet the needs of all students with special emphasis on the disadvantaged and 
minority group students. 

Procedures: 

In order to enhance the schools’ desegregation program and to promote mcreasea 
integration in the Hugo Public Schools, a program is proposed that would: 

(1) Improve the teachers’ ability to identify learning disability of the minority 
group students which are a direct result of their early environment and lack of 
adequate medical attention; 

(2) To aid parents, teachers, school administrators, and children in adjusting to 

problems related to school integration; . 

(3) Improve the communication and respect between the various ethnic groups 

within the school; and . . 

(4) Aid professional staff members to teach more effectively m an integrated 

classroom situation. . . , 

The proposed program will consist of the following two major activities: 

(1) A workshop designed to increase elementary teachers’ understanding of the 
background environmental factors influencing the minority of students’ achieve- 
ment level and techniques for early detection of learning disabilities in young- 
sters* 

(2) An in-service training program designed to assist secondary teachers in prob- 
lems occasioned by desegregation and to improve communication skills between 
the various ethnic groups within the school. 

Workshop For Secondary Teachers 

After school has started in September 1970, a series of evening workshops will be 
conducted for the secondary school teachers in the Hugo public schools. These work- 
shops will be scheduled at appropriate intervals and planned to encompass the total 
school year. The total group of secondary professional personnel (teachers and adminis- 
trators) will meet in a training session as a group for four separate three-hour sessions. 
In addition, training sessions will be conducted for professional personnel with common 
problem' and unique needs, such as the coaches, administrators, music, art, English, 
mathematics, vocational education, et a}. It is projected that the activity will require a 
minimum of three training sessions for each special interest group. Therefore, each pro- 
fessional staff member will be involved in at least six in-service training sessions during 
the school year. The participants will be paid a stipend of $7.50 for each three hours oi 
the workshop session. Necessary books and supplies related to the areas of instruction 
will be provided for all participants. These workshops will be conducted by appropriate 
consultants with expertise in solution of problems occasioned by integration. These con- 
sultants will be selected through the cooperative efforts of the Oklahoma State Depart- 
ment of Education and the Hugo public schoql administration. The superintendent of the 
Hugo public schools will have the final decision on this selection of consultants. 



These workshops for secondary teachers and administrators will be devoted 
entirely to improving professional skills in dealing with problems of school 
desegregation and integration. Emphasis will be placed on enhancing the com- 
munication between the various ethnic groups enrolled in the school system. 



IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 
INDIAN EDUCATION 
CARNEGIE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Behavioral Objectives (Understandings desired): 



1 . Better understanding by teachers of Indian pupils. 

2. More concern by teachers for the education of Indian pupils. 

3. More knowledge of Indian history and culture on the part of the faculty . 

4. Teachers should become more sensitive to the needs of Indian pupils. 

5. Teachers should become more sensitive to the feelings and attitudes of Indian pu- 
pils. 

Learning Activities: 

1 . Lectures to the entire faculty by experts in Indian history, Indian culture, Indian 
needs and attitudes, and Indian beliefs and concepts. 

2. Large group reaction and discussion of the input by experts. 

3. Small group reaction and discussion of the input by consultants. 

4. Sensitivity sessions using Indian college pupils and Indian educators. 

5. Reading of materials selected for use in the in-service program. 

6. Discussion of case histories of Indian pupils in the group sessions. 

Materials, Resources: 

1 . Consultants from the University of Oklahoma. 

2. Indian students and Indian educators used as resource people. 

3. History materials (including slides) compiled by Dick Swift, special Indian history 
teacher at Carnegie. 

4. Bibliographies compiled by the Consultative Center at Oklahoma University, the 
Carnegie Public Scnool System, and the Unive iSi iy uf Oklahoma Press. 

5. Attitude survey compiled by uie Consultative Center at Oklahoir.? University. 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 
“Guidance and the Minority Group Student* * 



The following is a brief description of a two-day workshop that was conducted for 
guidance personnel in the Enid Public Schools during school-year 1969-1970 



CONCEPTS 

1. A knowledge of the special problems 
of minority group children are basic to 
effective counseling with these chil- 
dren. 

2. Many traditional techniques of guid- 
ance and counseling are inappropriate 
or ineffective with minority group stu- 
dents. 

3. The counselor’s personal prejudices 
are often detrimental to the counselor’s 
effectiveness with minonty group stu- 
dents. 



BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

1 . The counselor will exhibit a more thor- 
ough knowledge of the special prob- 
lems of minority group students. 

2. The counselor will exhibit an under- 
standing of guidance techniques that 
are appropriate for use with minority 
group students. 

3. The counselor will gain an insight into 
his own personal prejudices and the 
effects they have on counselees. 

4. The counselor will develop methods of 
coping with his personal prejudices 
that might impair his counseling effec- 
tiveness. 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



First Day 



Morning Session (Approximately 2 1/2 

hours) 

(1) Formal Presentation: “Human Rela- 
tions as a Part of the Total Guidance 
Program’* 

(2) Panel reaction to the formal presenta- 
tion 

(3) Unstructured interaction between 
counselors, panel and speaker 

Afternoon Session (Approximately 3 

hours) 

(1) “Three Viewpoints on Counseling 
With Minority Group Students’’ — 
Formal Presentations by three counse- 
lors who are experienced in the field 

(2) Unstructured interaction between 
counselors and the three speakers 



Second Day 



Morning Session (Approximately 3 hours) 

(1) Formal Presentations: “The Pro’s and 
Con’s of Standardized Testing With 
Minority Group Students” 

(2) Unstructured interaction between 
counselors and the two speakers 

Afternoon Session (Approximately 3 

hours) 

(1) Formal Presentation: “Counselor 
Prejudice and the Counseling of Mi- 
nority Group Students” 

(2) Unstructured interaction between 
counselors and speaker 
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MATERIALS AND RESOURCES 



Consultants who were utilized: 



1. Charles Butler, Consultative Center, 

O.U. 

2. Lance Cudjoe, Oklahoma City Public 
Schools 

3 Malyne Gallimore, Oklahoma City 
Public Schools 

4. Robert Hudson, California Test Bureau 

5. James Mosely, Consultative Center, 
OU. 

6. Thomas Wiggins, University of Okla- 
homa 



Materials (Each counselor received a 
packet containing the following): 



1. “Guidelines for Testing Minority 
Group Children.” Ann Arror, Mich.: 
Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues. 

2. “Racism in Counseling.” Counselor 
Education and Supervision, Vol. 9, 
No. 1, (Fall, 1969). 

3. “Testing Job Applicants from Disad- 
vantage Groups’' (Test Service Bulle- 
tin No. 57). N.Y.: The Psychological 
Corp. 

4. “Demonstrations and Riots: An Ele- 
mentary Guidance Unit” — a reprint 
of a section from “Pilot Programs in 
Elementary Guidance in Oklahoma,” 
Oklahoma State Dept, of Education. 

5. Lincoln, C. Eric. “The Negro Pilgrim- 
age in America.” N.Y.: Bantam 
Books, Inc. Also, several consultants 
provided materials pertinent to the 
workshop. 



The committee is hopeful that each person will honestly answer the questions in this 
self-evaluation check list. It is not intended that your answers to this list be graded, aver- 
aged, scanned, or discussed by others but it is intended as a self-evaluation which may 
provoke for each one some soul-searching thought. y 



SELF-EVALUATION CHECK SHEET 



Yes No 



1 . Do I accept each pupil in my room and give them all equal rights 
with equal responsibilities? 6 

^ learn ? fCel ° r * n0W *^ a * students, given the opportunity, can 

3. Do 1 recognize and appreciate the individual differences, similari- 
ties and abilities of each child? 

4. Do I know the cultural differences that may exist in our 
community? 

5. Am I secure in my dealings with mixed groups when ticklish sta- 
tions develop? 

6. Do I have a prejudice against any one race? 

7 - Do l believe the religious belief or lack of one of each person is his 
respect for h^V*^ ^ oes no * ' n any way affect my acceptance and 

8. Do 1 tend to judge a person’s ability and character by his dress and 
hair style? 

Do 1 feej there is c “generation gap” which prevents meaningful 
communication jnd understanding between me and my students* 

Do I listen as well as I talk? 

Do I feel frej to talk with the administrators i>nd other teachers'* 

Do 1 gossip about teachers and pupils? 

Would I work as hard to help the undesirable, underprivileged, un- 
hkablc child as I would the gifted, influential, likable youngster** 

Do 1 believe teacher permissiveness in the classroom indicates 
love 

hate 

indifference 

If you have answered all the above questions in the affirmative, what 
course of action do you feel should be undertaken in our sclk 'Is to 
bring about an improvement in human relations? 

WHAT??? 11110 * anSWer 311 the above ( l ues,ions the affirmative, then 



9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 
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